, T simply would not come right. David 
an Stroud sat back in his chair and stared 
+ out of the window, with all the shects 
of manuscript scattered on the table in 
- front of him, Thus he had sat for nearly 
three haurs, without once putting his pen 
to the paper. He knew that the main idga 
< for the book was a good one, and there was 
_ a kind of second theme a little belgw the 
surface which intrigued him, but things 
would not, somehow, dovetail. He stared 
from the window to the fireplace; he bit 
‘ his nails (a very bad habit); he lighted a 
cigarette and walked up and down the 
room. It was a meagrely furnished room, 
with a bedroom adjoining, the two com- 
prising his lodgings in an obscure house in 

_ West Kensington, 
_ , David was young—barely twenty-three 
—and he had come to London from the 
cathedral town of Norwich, with the usual 
determination to set the big city by the 
ears. His father had been an organist and 
‘music-teacher, and on his death had left a 
“small sum of money to be divided between 
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David and his sister Hilda. It bro 
them in abont eighty pounds a year 
bunt Hilda had since married a fairly 
Perous young doctor and continued to 
at Norwich. The mother had died 
they were both quite young. David, © 
sequently, was alone in London f 
Several chance acquaintances. 
has its compensations as well as its DIC 
disadvantages: He did not entirely 7° 
his loneliness. To a man who is 
set London by the ears, write the big 7° 
the world-disturbing play, a large am 
of loneliness is essential, 

He had been in London a year, and 
had one or two short stories accepted 
had done a little hack journalism, DUt | 
big novel was still in a very em) 
stage, and on this morning. after two 
abortive thinking, he suddenly beca™® 
tensely alive to his loneliness. It w38 
and pale sunlight was streaming © 
the windows. Somewhere the world 
be very beautiful. 

“Tknowwhatit is; I'm stale,” he 0 
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